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Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert S. McNamara’s new plan 
to “salvage” 100,000 draft re- 
jects really amounts to a re- 
turn to induction standards 


that prevailed until 1958— but 
with new training techniques. 

At that time, standards were 
arbitrarily raised because 
peacetime manpower needs 
were low and the number of 
skilled job slots in the serv- 
ices were high. 

Now, McNamara has pro- 
posed to lower the gates 
again. The real difference, say 
manpower officials at the 
Pentagon, lies in McNamara’s ' 
emphasis on providing skill 
training for poorly qualified 
recruits. 

Until 1958, men who scored 
above 10 on the Armed Forces 
Qualification Test (AFQT) 
were automatically subject to 
induction. This is roughly 
equivalent to fifth grade 
schooling. 

, After 1958, men were de- 
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ferred unless they made a 
score of 31 or better. Those in 
the 10 to 31 category were 
draftable if they passed spe- 
cial aptitude tests. 

Under McNamara’s new pro- 
posal, more men would be 
taken in the 10' to 31 range, 
though probably not as many 
as before 1958. 

But during the Korean War 
days and after, men in the 
marginal category (10 to 31) 
were just “thrown into the 
training steam roller,” said 
Harold Wool, a manpower 
specialist at the Pentagon. 

Some of them performed 
poorly and most were rele- 
gated to mop-pushing chores. 

Why take them in again? 
McNamara believes that De- 
fense Department has now de- 
veloped the training tech- 
niques that can upgrade such 
recruits into skilled jobs. 

“We are breaking new peda- 
gogical ground in the Defense 
Department,” he claimed, in 
the New York speech announc- 
ing the “salvage” plan. 

TV Recap 

McNamara spoke of “care- 
fully designed programmed in- 
struction” that allows a stu- 
dent to proceed “at his own in- 
dividual pace rather than 
merely be herded along.” 
Experts at the Pentagon fur- 
nished some examples of the 
new thrust in training. 

After a hard day at Ft. Gor- 
don, Ga., recruits lie in their 
bunks watching a recap of the 
day’s training over closed- 
circuit television. 

Reports show that low-apti- 
tude soldiers who have this 
TV-backed instruction become 
as proficient in the end as 
high-aptitude men who under- 
go conventional training. 

By shifting the training em- 
phasis from manuals and the- 
ory to a practical “hands on” 
approach, the failure rate for 
a communications technician 
course at Ft. Knox, Ky., was 
cut from 24 to 2 per cent. 

Similar techniques in teach- 
ing an Air Force hydraulics 
course increased student per- 
formance by 20 per cent while 
cutting down on training time 
Manpower expert Wool said 
that the Army will not be able 
to make electronics engineers 
out of illiterates. But through 
such methods, marginal men 
can be upgraded all along the 
line. Men who are now repair- 
ing typewriters can be up- 
graded to radio operators and 
the rejectees can be trained to 
be typewriter repairmen. 

A special task force is now 
being put together at the Pen- 


tagon to evaluate the kind of 
training programs that can be 
opened up to the rejectees. 

Essentially, McNamara is 
saying that the military can 
succeed in training men where 
conventional school systems 
have often failed. At a re- 
cent Pentagon-sponsored con- 
ference on educational tech- 
nology one speaker said: 

“Our public school systems 
have not been in a position to 
be responsive to bold new ex- 
periments in education . . . 
This conference underscores 
the fact that, whereas our edu- 
cation establishment may be 
slow in responding to ad- 
vances in technology, our mili- 
tary services are leaders in 
applying new techiniques in 
the classroom.” 

Poor Opportunities 

McNamara also knows that 
failure on the Pentagon’s men- 
tal test reflects poor opportu- 
nities and inadequate school- 
ing more than low learning po- 1 
tential. ; 

In general, the states with 
the highest failure rates on 
the AFQT are those with the 
highest dropout rates and most 
poorly supported school sys- 
tems. | 

For instance, 48 per cent of 
the draftees in South Carolina 
failed the test, one of the 
highest rates in the Nation. 
The state spends $350 per 
pupil annually Wyoming, which 
spends $616, has a failure rate 
of less than 10 per cent. 

The test also reflects a cul- 
tural bias in favor of white 
middle class students and 
against some minority groups. 
For instance, the test is given 
in Spanish in Puerto Rico, but 
if a Puerto Rican student is 
examined in New York City 
he must take the test in Eng- 
lish. Naturally, most fail. 



